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S INCE the very first beginning of the truly scientific study 
of languages as such, i.e. since the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century, it has been customary to speak of one great 
class of languages as monosyllabic or isolating in contra¬ 
distinction to agglutinative and flexional languages, and to 
take Chinese as a typical example of these monosyllabic 
languages; further it has been very often remarked that 
English in the course of its development in historical times 
has in many respects come to approach that type. The 
gradual change through which English had acquired more 
and more of the structural traits found in Chinese was 
formerly looked upon as decay from a more developed to 
a more primitive type, as Chinese was considered a speci¬ 
men of the most primitive or, as it were, childish stage in 
linguistic evolution; nowadays linguists are much more in¬ 
clined to see in this development a progressive tendency 
towards a more perfect structure; besides, the dogma of the 
primitivity of Chinese has been recognized as completely 
wrong and due in a great measure to the peculiar system 
of Chinese writing with ideographical symbols which con¬ 
ceals from us the numerous changes that have made Chinese 
what it is, from a language that had quite a different 
phonetic and morphological structure. 

It will be my task in the present paper to examine a little 
more m detail than has been done up to now the points 
of similarity and dissimilarity found between English and 
Chinese monosyllabism, and after a brief discussion of the 
causes that have led to monosyllabism to try to find out the 
extent to which monosyllabism has been carried in English 
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4 BIENNIAL LECTURE ON ENGLISH PHILOLOGY 

and finally to examine the consequences of this tendency 
and its importance for the whole structure of the language. 

It is hardly necessary to dwell very long on the obvious 
fact that strong as is the tendency towards monosyllabism 
in English, the language nevertheless is to a very great ex¬ 
tent made up of words of two or three or even more syllables. 
Such words are pardy native, partly of foreign origin. The 
first are words which from the point of view of Modern 
English are etymologically irreducible, e.g. daughter, little, 
seldom, bitter, follow , or the numerous words formed from 
shorter words by means of derivative or flexional endings or 
prefixes, e.g. handle, fasten, wooden, sleepy, hatter, hotter, handed, 
horses, below, along, or finally compounds like handful, postman, 
&c. Secondly, we have those innumerable polysyllables 
which have come in at various times from a great many 
other languages, especially the classical languages,wordslike 
music, literature, philosophy, and most of the technical words 
belonging to these and similar spheres, but also from other 
languages words like chocolate, tomahawk, caravan, &c. As all 
these words are used very frequently not only in the speech 
and writings of learned or scholarly people, but in the 
most everyday style, they are so essential to the language 
that it is impossible to characterize English as exclusively or 
even mainly a monosyllabic language. And yet it is much 
more monosyllabic than any of the cognate languages. 

It is easy enough in English to build up whole sentences 
consisting exclusively or chiefly of monosyllables, e.g. ‘Last 
week John gave his young wife a smart, small, cheap, straw 
hat 5 ; we have many monosyllabic proverbs and similar say¬ 
ings, like ‘First come, first served 5 , ‘Haste makes waste, and 
waste makes want 5 , ‘Live and learn 5 ; cp. also the Biblical ‘In 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread 5 and ‘Thou shalt 
not steal 5 . From poets we may quote ‘Love no man: trust no 
man: speak ill of no man to his face; norwell of anyman be¬ 
hind his face 5 (B. Jonson), ‘And ten dull words oft creep in 
one dull line 5 (Pope), ‘Then none were for the party; Then 
all were for the state; Then the great man help’d the poor, 
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and the poor man loved the great’ (Macaulay),‘The long day 
wanes: the slow moon climbs: the deep Moans round with 
manyvoices’ (Tennyson), and so on down to the hymn of the 
I.W.W. (International Workers of the World): ‘Work and 
pray, Live on hay; You’ll get pie When you die.’ 

Monosyllables constitute the most indispensable part of 
the English vocabulary and are with few exceptions those 
words which the small child learns first. It has proved 
possible to bring out children’s books containing not a single 
word with more than one syllable, and in Professor Edward 
L. Thorndike’s careful calculation of the words which are 
found to occur most widely in English, the list containing 
the 500 most frequently used words comprises 400 mono¬ 
syllables, and only 100 words of two or three syllables. 1 

What are the causes that have led to this predominant 
monosyllabism in English? In the first place we must here 
mention the tendency found in all languages, but stronger in 
English than in most other languages, to pronounce non- 
stressed vowels indistinctly and finally to leave them out 
altogether as superfluous for the understanding. Through 
this, especially through the mutescence in the fourteenth 
century of a very great number of weak e’s (corresponding 
to fuller vowels in earlier periods), many words have been 
reduced to monosyllables. The extent may be judged from 
the simple fact that on one page of narrative Old English 
prose (the first page of Wulfstan’s report to King Alfred) 
no less than sixty-nine words have been reduced from 
two or three syllables to one, while only sixteen have been 
preserved as polysyllables, and of these six have been 
reduced from three or four syllables to two. 1 

• The Teacher's Word Book. Columbia University, New York, 1921. 

* King Alfred's Orosius , ed. by Sweet, p. 17: stede 3 said, hla/orde lord, 
cyrange king, ealra all, lande 5 land, baton 4 but, feawum few, pare 3 the 
sumum some, wotde would, longe long, lege lay, oppe 5 or, norSan 2 north! 
ealne 2 all, dagos days, meahle 3 might, dagum 3 days, ( ge)siglan 4 sail, 
sxgide 2 sailed, feower four, sceolde should, bidan bide, dorston 2 durst, 
healfe half, mette met, sippan since, agnum 2 own, waron 2 were, hafdon 
had, cuman come, f,ara the, spella spells, sadon said, landum lands, utan 
ou , geseah saw, puhte thought, spracon spoke, landes land’s, habbaS have, 
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A great many of the words that came into the language 
later (from Scandinavian, French, &c.) were monosyllables 
from the outset, and others were later reduced from two to 
one syllable through the disappearance of the weak e. Thus 
in the first forty-two lines of The Canterbury Taleswe find fifty 
disyllables which have now become monosyllables, 1 while 
a similar number of polysyllables have not been thus reduced. 

Another phenomenon is also productive of monosyllables, 
namely what Dr. Murray termed ‘aphesis’, the loss of an 
initial syllable. Examples are very frequent with initial a- 
or e-\ down from adown, live from alive, pert from apert, spy 
from espy, squire from esquire', but sometimes other initial 
syllables are thrown off, e.g. fence from defence, sport from 
disport, vie from envie. 

Many monosyllables have arisen, not through any regular 
phonetic change, but through violent clippings of longer 
words. Such ‘stump-words’ are frequent in pet-names, e.g. 
the old Meg from Margaret, and more recent ones like Di for 
Diana, Vic for Victoria, Mac for Macdonald, &c. Outside 
proper names we find the same procedure, as in mob for 
mobile, fad iorfadaise, brig for brigantine, which are no longer 
felt as abbreviations; further such more recent stump-words 
as pub for public-house, sov for sovereign, gov for governor, zep for 
Zeppelin, and the numerous shortenings in schoolboys’, 
journalists’, and printers’ slang which probably came into 
existence through written abbreviations: math for mathe¬ 
matics, gym for gymnastics or gymnasium, prep for preparation, 
ad for advertisement, par for paragraph, &c. J 


II norbmest northmost, wintra winter, hw<e 8 er 3 whether, anig any, oprum 
other, obre other, agper either, 3 ider thither, || norpweardum north war, 
sumera summer, fiscemm fishers, fugelerum fowlers, fisceras fishers, juge 

fowlers. , n 

i sote, swete, droghte, Marche, perced, rote y bathed , croppes, yonge, ’ 

halfe, yronne, smale,fowles, maken, slepen,ye,priketh, longen, seken, straung , 

strondes, londes, shires, ende, wende, seke, holpen, seke, wenden, yfalle, , 

wolden, ryde, weren 3, wyde, esed, beste, rests, made, ryse, space, taU, P , 

thinketh, telle, semed,inne. The numbers in this as well as m the pr g 

note indicate the number of times the identical form occurs. 

* The term ‘stumpeord’ was first used in Damsh in my 
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In this connexion it is necessary also to mention abbrevia¬ 
tions consisting in reading the alphabetical names of the 
initials of words, A.M. for ante meridiem, M.A. for magister 
artium, M.P., &c. This method, which is found in other 
languages, though not to the same extent as in English, has 
in recent times been everywhere much more frequently em¬ 
ployed than formerly, chiefly, though not exclusively, during 
the war, which made combinations like O.T.C. for ‘Officers’ 
Training Corps’, G.H.Q. for ‘General Head-Quarters’, and 
many others known in wide circles. 

There can be no doubt that the tendency thus variously 

shown to abbreviate long words has become much stronger 

in English than in other languages, because the natural 

phonetic development of English had accustomed English 

speakers to regard monosyllables as the normal speech 

material. This is seen even more characteristically perhaps 

in the not inconsiderable number of monosyllables without 

any ascertained etymology which have come into existence 

during the last few centuries—words which have emerged, 

no one knows how, from the depths of linguistic sub- 

consciousness and have become popular because they have 

been felt to be in agreement with the general structure of 

the English vocabulary, very often also because there has 

seemed to be a natural connexion between their sounds and 
their meanings. 

This last remark of course is particularly true of echo- 
words or onomatopoeias, e.g. swish, switch, swirl, squirm, squeal, 
squark, squawk, &c., but the same may be said, though to a 
lesser extent, of many other recent or comparatively recent 
words. I am thinking of such words as hug, pun, jib (refuse 
to go on), fuss, blur, hoax, gloat, toss, dude, dud, stunt, &c. 

English monosyllabism thus is seen to have sprung not 
from one, but from several sources. 1 


Nutidssprog (1916; second ed. 1923 under the tide Bernesbrog), and 

1922 Ti 6 q ffTt U int0 EHglisli in Language (G. Men & Unwin, 
9 , p. 109 ft.), The term has found its way even into EsDeranto 

(stump-vortoj, W. E. ColUnson, La Hama Lingvo, 1927) ? 

it may also be mentioned as characteristic of the English tendency 
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How many monosyllables are there in the English lan¬ 
guage? Before trying to answer that question it will be well 
to state the number of possible monosyllables in English— 
a number which can be calculated with comparative ease 
from the number of vowels and diphthongs in connexion 
with the number of consonants and consonant combina¬ 
tions allowed either before or after the vowel of the syllable. 

It is well known that languages in these latter respects 
differ very considerably. Some languages require every 
word to end in a vowel, others admit final consonants, 
though only one in each word, and then there are generally 
some consonants they avoid in that position. Thus Italian 
admits only n> r, l at the end of a word, Old Greek only n> 
r, s (with ks y ps ), to which must be added k in two words: 
eky ouk . On the other hand the latter language admits some 
initial groups which are not often found, some of them, 
however, only in a few words, where evidently a vowel has 
dropped out at a comparatively late period: tlenai, tletos , 
dmoSy thnesko . Each language thus has its idiosyncrasies in 
that respect. But English certainly goes very far both with 
regard to initial and final combinations, and few languages 
present such monosyllables as strength , helps , stretched , 
scratched , pledged . 

There is an interesting passage in Herbert Spencers 
Autobiography (i. 528) in which he calculates the number of 
‘good (i.e., presumably, easily distinguished) monosyllables 
that can be formed by the exhaustive use of good conson¬ 
ants and good vowel sounds 5 for the use of a contemplated 
‘universal language 5 on a purely a priori basis, thus on the 
same lines as Bishop John Wilkins’s Real Character and 
Philosophical Language (1668) and totally different from 
those schemes of auxiliary languages on the basis of existing 
languages which a great many people nowadays think 
desirable and even possible for international communica¬ 
tion. It is not easy to see what Spencer means by his 8 

towards monosyllabism that the long Narragansett Indian name of 
a kind of gourd asquutasquash has been adopted in the short form squas 
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simple and 18 compound vowels and what simple and com¬ 
pound consonants he would admit in his scheme: he arrives 
at the number 108,264 good, possible monosyllables, but in 
later years suspected that the number of monosyllables 
would be considerably greater. 

This to some extent agrees with my own calculation, 
which is based on the fact that English as now spoken admits 
21 simple initial consonants [b, p, d, t, g, k, m, n, w, v, f, 

P,Z> s, 3, J> 1, r,j,h], 

45 initial consonant-groups [bl, br, bj, pi, pr, pj, dw, d3, 
dr, dj, tw, tj, tr, tj, gl, gr, gj, kw, kl, kr, kj, mj, nj, vj, fl, 
fr, fj, pr, f}j, sp, spl, spr, spj, st, str, stj, sk, skw, ski, skr, skj, 
Jr, lj, hw, hj], 

18 simple final consonants [b, p, d, t, g, k, m, n, q, v, f, «, 

P) z > s» 3> J> 1]) 

100 final consonant-groups [bd, bz, pt, p)>, p)?s, ps, dz, d3, 
<*3^, dj>, d)?s, dst, ts, tj, tjt, gd, gz, ks, kst, ksj>, ksj?s, kt, kts, 
mz, md, mp, mps, mpts, mj>, nz, nd, ndz, nt, nts, ntj, ntjt, 
ns, nst, n)>, n)>s, nd3, nd3d, qz, gd, qk, qks, qkt, qf>, qj?s, vz, 
vd, fs, ft, f (j, f j/s, Sz, $d, }>s, )>t, zd, st, sts, sk, sks, skt, sp, sps, 
spt, Jt, Id, ldz, lm, Imz, lmd, If, Ifs, 1ft, lfj>. Is, 1st, It, Its, lj?, 
1 }>s, lk, Iks, lkt, Ikts, lp, lps, Ipt, ItJ, lv, Ivz, lvd, lb, lbz, M3, 

ld 3 d]. 

21 vowels and diphthongs [i, i*, e, ei, ae, a*, a, a-, u, u*, ou, 
a, 3‘, ia, e-a, ua, a-a, a a, ai, au, oi]. 

Now we cannot simply multiply these numbers with one 
another, because it must be taken into consideration on the 
one hand that we may have syllables beginning or ending 
with a vowel without any consonant, and on the other hand, 
that the short vowels, like [i] in bit, [e] in let, [ae] in hat, [a] 
in hut, [u] in foot, [a] in hot, cannot occur finally without a 
consonant. The result of my calculation is that the phonetic 
structure of the English language as actually spoken in our 

own times would admit the possibility of rather more than 

158,000 monosyllables. 1 

• > . - , 

‘ Such l a calculation must necessarily be arbitrary in some respects. 
Wh in which [hw] has been counted as distinct from [w] in witch, but 
xiv 


H 
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In the list of initial combinations we miss certain groups 
which were found in Old English, but have disappeared or 
rather have been simplified: kn, gn, wr, which have been 
preserved in writing: know, gnaw, write) fn, which was found 
chiefly in echo-words like fneosan, now supplanted by the 
equally expressive sneeze, while Scandinavian has keptfnyse, 
fnysa ; hi, hn, hr, at one time probably simply voiceless l, n, r, 
and now supplanted by the corresponding voiced sounds, 
just as hw, now written wh, has become voiced w in the 
south of England and some parts of America. 

In final combinations phonetic evolution has similarly 
lightened a certain number of groups found in the earlier 
stages of the language, thus particularly those of which the 
spelling -ght still preserves the memory, e.g. in night, sought) 
we may also mention the disappearance of l in many words 
like half, palm , 1 and the vocalization and partial or com¬ 
plete disappearance of r in cases like bird, heart, &c. 

On the other hand we find in the list of sounds which are 
tolerated finally or initially in Modern English some which 
were not used in exactly the same way in Old English. 
These are sounds which have in recent times risen to the 
dignity of ‘phonemes’, the term in modern phonetic theory 
for sounds that can be used for distinctive purposes, i.e. to 
keep words apart which would otherwise be identical. The 
first of these modern phonemes is [g] in sing, long, &c. 
Some languages, e.g. Russian, do not recognize this sound 
at all. Others, e.g. Italian, have the sound, but not as dis¬ 
tinctive: it occurs as a variant of [n] and is pronounced 
whenever [n] should come before [k] or [g]: banco, lungo, 


combinations like [aia] in hire, cp. higher, [aua] in our, cp. power (flour, 
flower), are not counted as monosyllabic. The pronunciation or non¬ 
pronunciation of the middle consonant in such groups as (mps, ntj, 
nd3), e.g. in glimpse, inch, lounge, does not affect my calculation. 

Initial and final [3] has been admitted on the strength of the words 
ieu, tige, rouge, but in the normal English sound system this sound occurs 
only in the combination [d3] and medially between vowels as in 
measure. 

« But If, Im have been kept after some vowels: self, film. 
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thus also in consecutive words: fin che, un gusto, &c. But the 
sound is never found by itself. This must have been the 
state of things in Old English, though probably without the 
rule about adjoining words; ping was thus pronounced 
[Ng], as it is still in some dialects (Lancashire, Cheshire, 
& C .). 1 But in standard English final [g] was dropped after 
[g], which thus became an independent phoneme, used, for 
instance, to distinguish sing [sig] from sin, rang from ran , 
tongue from tun, &c. 

The three voiced spirants [v, S, z] are also now phonemes 
in English, but did not exist as such in Old English. These 
sounds began to appear at an unascertainable period of Old 
English as voiced variants of the voiceless sounds [f, p, s], 
but only medially under the influence of voiced surroundings, 
chiefly vowels. At the beginning and end of words these 
voiced spirants never occurred in Old English. If they are 
now found pretty frequently in these positions, this is due 
chiefly to two sound chang es. First the dropping of weak e, 
which we have already seen as an important factor in 
modifying the whole phonetic aspect of our language: thus 
[z] became final in choose , rise, and a great many other words, 
[v] in give, have , love, &c., [$] in bathe, clothe , tithe, and other 
words. Secondly, we have the voicing of these consonants 
after a weak vowel, which took place in English in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and forms a striking 
parallel to the famous ‘Verner’s Law’ in prehistoric times. 
This led to the occurrence of the sounds [v, S, z] in final 
position in words like with (where the old pronunciation with 
voiceless [J>] is not yet extinct), of (cp. the strongly stressed 
orm off), as, is , has , at first only when the words were in 
weak position in the sentence, though the voiced sounds 
have now been extended to strong positions as well. In 
connexion with this sound-change must also be mentioned 
tne voicing of initial th in the pronominal words that, the, 

w, t us, &c. In this way these voiced spirants became 
epen ent phonemes in native English words; moreover, 

1 J. Wright, Dialect Grammar, § 274. 
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[v] and [z] are found initially and finally in loan-words. 1 
This short historical account makes us understand how it is 
that these three sounds are found in a considerably lesser 
number of monosyllables than we should expect a priori. 

Final [z] is extremely frequent in inflexional forms like 
hands, finds, where it was voiced in ME. handes, findes, thus 
in a weak position, before e was dropped. The voiced final 

in does, goes must be due to analogy. 

If English now has a great many final consonant 
groups which were not found in the earlier stages of the 
language, the chief cause is the loss of weak e, which I have 
already had occasion to mention as one of the most im¬ 
portant factors in the history of English. We therefore see 
consonant groups in the plurals of substantives ( wolves, 
elms, hands, aunts ), in the corresponding third person singu¬ 
lars of verbs ( solves, helps, tempts ), and in the preterits of 
weak verbs ( solved, helped, lodged, pinched). But it is worthy of 
note that a certain regard for clearness has counteracted the 
otherwise universal tendency to drop this e, for e is kept 
where it stood between two identical or closely similar 
sounds in these endings, e.g. in noses, pieces, passes, churches, 
edges, ended, hated. Such words were not allowed to become 
monosyllables, because stem and flexion would then have 

been fused together. 

We must mention here the two endings -est, in the second 
person of verbs and in the superlative. The ordinary 
principles of phonetic development would make us expect 
here the same rule as with the ending -es, thus loss of * 
except after a hissing sound: thou lead’st, but thou losest, t 
hotst, but the wisest, &c. As a matter of fact we find cor¬ 
responding forms pretty often in poets of the sixteent 
and seventeenth centuries (partly also earlier), even x t e 
result is a somewhat harsh conglomeration of consonants. 
Marlowe and Shakespeare thus in the second person have 
forms like gotst, tookst, thinkst, struck'st, fioughtst, dipd s, 

1 Among these must be reckoned vat and vane from those south 
dialects which voice all initial [f, j>, s]. 
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stick’st (Tit. And., 11. iii. 144, where modern editions print 
stick’dst, because it is a preterit); Milton similarly has thou 
wentst, tells t, toldst, thinkst , eatst, dr inks t, &c., even feigndst 
(Sam. Agon., 1135), stripp’dst (ib. 1188). Modern poets 
generally make -est a full syllable, apart from a few forms 
in auxiliaries (didst, hadst, wouldst, couldst), but as the pro¬ 
noun thou and the corresponding verbal forms have long 
ceased to be used in ordinary speech, no inferences can be 
drawn from disuse of the forms with mute e . 

It is otherwise with superlatives which have always 
belonged to the natural speech of everyday life. Here 
Elizabethans by the side of full forms have contracted ones 
like kind’st, stern’st, sweet’st, strict’st, strong’st, young’st; but 
Milton seems to have only disyllabic forms: sweetest, 
loudest, greatest, &c., and these are the only ones that have 
survived. The reason for this deviation from the ordinary 
phonetic development can hardly be anything else than 
the feeling that the longer forms are more euphonious and 
clearer, i,e. easier to understand, combined with analogy 
from the comparative sweeter, stronger, See., which it was 
naturally impossible to reduce to one syllable. 

English is thus very rich indeed in the capacity of forming 
monosyllabic words; but it is obvious that only a compara¬ 
tively small part of the 150,000 theoretical possibilities calcu¬ 
lated above occur as actual words in the language: Herbert 
Spencer in his constructed philosophical language would 
be able to utilize all easy or possible syllable constructions 
to a much greater extent than English or any other existing 
language has actually done. 

Very often it is quite impossible to indicate any reason 
why such and such a combination occurs and. another one 
does not. Here as so often we can only say that language 
is just as capricious as its maker, man. While we find 
initial b and final d with nearly every possible vowel and 
diphthong between them as actually existing words: bid, 
ead, bed, bade (bayed), bad, bird, bud, bard, booed, bode, bawd, 
eard, bared, bored, bide, bowed —and while we have nearly as 
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many words beginning with b and ending in t (bit, beat, &c.), 
there are only two words beginning with g and ending in 
simple p: gape, gap’, and sheath is the only word beginning 
with [J] and ending with [}>]; there are no other words than 
switch and stretch beginning and ending with exactly these 
sound-groups. 

Some final combinations are extremely rare, thus - 1 st is 
found only in pulsed, inflected form of the verb pulse, and 
whilst. Voiceless [J>] after a consonant is found in two 
classes of words only, neither of them very numerous, 
ordinals (fifth, sixth, eighth, ninth, tenth, twelfth) and ‘abstract’ 
derivatives: length, strength, width, warmth, depth, health, 
stealth, wealth, filth, spilth, and then in the isolated word 
month . 1 

In some cases linguistic history shows us the reason for 
the occurrence or non-occurrence, or it may be the fre¬ 
quency or rarity of some combination. Thus the infre¬ 
quency of words with a short [u] is due to the fact that in 
most cases that vowel has become [a] as in cut, [u] being 
left intact only in certain combinations, chiefly under the 
influence of a preceding lip consonant, thus regularly before 
[1]: bull, pull, full, wolf, and similarly in bush, push, put; in 
other cases the preservation of [u] is connected with the 
existence of an earlier form with a long vowel, which is still 
shown by the spelling oo: good, book, took, &c. 

After the transition of short [a] before [ 1 ] to [o’] as in 
call, ball, we should expect to find not a single word ending 
in [cel]: as a matter of fact we have two: pal, which is a 
recent loan from Gipsy pal (originally a Hindu form of the 
word which in English has become brother) and shall, which 
must be due to the frequent use of the word under weak 
stress, when the transition to [o - ] did not take place. 

In proper names we have [ael] in the pet-forms Sal, Hal, 
and Mai from Sarah, Harry (Henry), and Mary. These, with 
Doll from Dorothy and Moll, Poll by the side of Mai, must be 

1 For the sake of completeness we may mention Walpole’s formations 
greenth and gloomth , and Ruskin’s tilth. 
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explained from the fact that at the time when these pet- 
names were first formed [r] had already become the present 
flap instead of a prolongable trill; this flap always pre¬ 
supposes a following vowel and therefore could not end a 
monosyllable: in shortening these names people (children) 
accordingly took the nearest prolongable consonant, [1]. 
Contrast with this the recent shortening of paragraph in 
journalese to par [pa*o], a shortening which certainly took 
place in writing before it was pronounced. 

Many consonant groups are found only in flexional 
forms: thus bz (herbs), bd (sobbed), dz (bids', solitary case: 
adze), d3d (raged), ts (hats', but: quartz), tft (fetched), gz (bags), 
gd (flogged), kts (sects), mz (lambs', solitary: Thames', alms is 
felt as if containing plural -s), md (combed), m(p)t (dreamt; 
stamped; cf., however, tempt, prompt), m(p)ts (tempts), ndz 
(friends), n(t)Jt (flinched), nst (danced), n(d)3d (singed), qz 
(sings), qd (hanged), qkt (thanked), vz (caves), vd (lived), fs 
(cliffs), fts (tufts), tSz (bathes), fcd (clothed), j?s (cloths), zd 
(eased), Jt (wished), sts (fists), sks (asks), skt (risked), sps 
(wasps), spt (lisped), lz (falls), ldz (holds), 1ms (films), lfs 
(sylphs), Its (tilts; besides: waltz), Iks (sulks), lkt (skulked), 
lps (helps), lpt (gulped), l(t)Jt (belched), lvz (wolves), lvd 
(shelved), lbz (bulbz), 1(d)3d (bulged). 

To find out how many monosyllables there are in English 
as actually existing words I have counted those enumerated 
in the first part of A. Loring’s The Rhymers' Lexicon , 1 and have 
there found about 4,700 words; but these are not the only 
ones, for the author only in rare cases gives inflected forms: 
where he has only one form name, the forms names and named 
should be counted as well, and as the same is true of a great 
many other words, though not of all, I do not think we are 
far wrong if instead of 4,700 words we give as the number 
of monosyllables in actual use in English some 8,000 forms. 

If now we go on to consider the language which has so often 
been mentioned as the counterpart of English and which is 
certainly the most typical monosyllabic language in the 

1 London (Routledge) n.d. 
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world, Chinese, we shall see that in respect of the things we 
have here considered the two languages are really as two 
opposite poles. Chinese admits no consonant group initially, 
apart from affricates, and every word must end either in a 
vowel or in one of the two nasals n and g. The syllable 
structure is thus infinitely simple in comparison with the 
complexity of English. In the ‘National Alphabet’, con¬ 
structed by an official committee in 1913, 1 we find 
24 initial, 

3 medial, and 

12 final sounds (some of them containing a nasal). 

Now, as a word may consist of three elements, or of one 
or two (but not of one of the ‘initial’ sounds by itself), it 
would seem that there is a theoretical possibility of 1,191 
distinct syllables. Even if we multiply this number by four 
on account of the four word-tones used in the Mandarin 
language of Peking to keep otherwise identical words apart, 
and thus arrive at 4,764 distinct syllables, this number will 
be found insignificant if compared with the 150,000 possi¬ 
bilities of English. But not even this small number of 
syllables is completely utilized in the actual Chinese 
language, for there we find only 420 syllables 2 —if we 
multiply this number by four for the different tones, we 
arrive at the number 1,680, which is considerably less than 
the number we found in actual use in English. 

The fact is that in English the phonetic development has 
chiefly gone in the direction of multiplying the possibilities 
of distinct syllable structure, thus especially by admitting 
many final composite groups through the loss of e; at the 
same time the most important flexional consonants have 
been preserved, namely s and d (t). Recent development in 
French has gone in the opposite direction in so far as a great 

* Fu Liu, Les Mouvements de la Langue Nationals en Chine (Paris, J 9 2 5 )’ 

2 B. Karlgren, Sound and Symbol in Chinese (Oxford, 1923), p. 2 9 ’ 

It is true that Cantonese admits about 720 and some other dialects a ew 
more distinct syllables; but even then the number is very small. 
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many final consonants have been dropped, even if in former 
times they served as flexional endings; compare thus English 
pot and pots with French pot and pots , both of them pro¬ 
nounced [po]; the Middle French distinct verbal forms je di , 
tu dis , il dit have been levelled in the one pronounced form 
[di]. Note also that English has kept the original sounds of 
oh [tj] and g and j [dj], which in French have been reduced 
to [J? 3] as in chase^joy , Fr. chassejoie. Now the development 
in Chinese has been along the same lines as in French, final 
p y t , k have disappeared, and initial groups have been 
simplified even to a much greater extent than in French. 1 
The result, in the words of Karlgren, is ‘that a foreigner 
listening to the talk of a Pekinese gets the impression that 
he has a vocabulary of a few dozen words which he is con¬ 
tinually repeating 5 . 2 No foreigner listening to English would 
have the same impression. 

In his recent most important work on all the linguistic 
families of the world, Father W. Schmidt devotes a long 
chapter to an investigation of the various initial and final 
combinations and arrives at the result that consonant 
groups in these two positions are characteristic on the one 
hand of arctic climate, on the other of mountainous tracts, 
while a simple structure of words which admits no groups 
and prefers vowels at the end of words belongs to a warm 
climate: I must leave it to my readers to decide for them¬ 
selves whether this theory is applicable to the contrast I have 
just been mentioning. I should, however, add that Father 
Schmidt does not ascribe everything to these physical con¬ 
ditions, but also sees influences of the old ‘spheres of civili¬ 
sation (‘Kulturkreise 5 : ‘vaterrechtlich-totemistisch 5 and 
uiutterrechtlich Hackbaukultur 5 , &c.), where it is not 


« „ e l an guage of the sixth century still distinguished between ka 

s °ng > kap frog”, kat “cut”, and kak “each”, but by the loss of the 
na a these words first became ka y and then, through the change of 

“ea* h” 0 * V*' S ° means “song” as well as “frog”, “cut”, and 

and° * m Was c k an ged into n y and thus the ancient nam “south” 

a n!L ™ cu lt” are both nan ,’ &c. Karlgren, Sound and Symbol , p. 28. 
a Did., p. 29. 
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always easy to follow him. The chief weakness in his whole 
manner of viewing linguistic things is to my mind that he 
does not pay sufficient attention to the historically ascer¬ 
tainable diversity of development in the languages spoken 
by the chief civilized nations. 

* * 

* 

The traits in linguistic structure which we have been con¬ 
sidering have far-reaching consequences. Let us first 
consider the question of homonyms, or homophones, as they 
are better termed. Most English homophones are mono¬ 
syllables, though it is true that there are some of two or even 
three syllables, e.g. manner,manor ; lessen, lesson', aloud, allowed', 
complement, compliment. According to a rough calculation 
there are about four times as many monosyllabic as poly¬ 
syllabic homophones; nor is this to be wondered at, for the 
shorter the word, the more likely is it to find another word 
of accidentally the same sound. It would be strange if 
there were two words that had by chance hit upon the 
same combination of syllables as tobacco or cigarette or ad¬ 
vantage, but this is much more likely to happen with short 
words; we may even say that monosyllables with compound 
initial or final consonant groups present fewer homonyms 
than those of the simplest possible syllabic structure; cp. 
male mail, so sew sow, doe dough, row (two words) roe (two 

words), no know, buy by, I eye ay, you ewe yew. 

Now we understand how it is that Chinese, in which 
all syllables are built up in this very simple manner, 
abounds in homophones. The consequence of the phonetic 
simplifications alluded to above is that while the old litera¬ 
ture with its very succinct style is still understandable to the 
eye, thanks to the ideographic writing which distinguishes 
all these words, it is quite impossible to understand it when 
read aloud with the pronunciation of to-day. There is m 
China a gap between the literary and the colloqma 
language which is incomparably more deep-going and ar * 
reaching than in English, great as is the difference here 
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between spelling and pronunciation. It is most interesting 
to see the way in which the natural spoken language of the 
Chinese has in course of time reacted against the overwhelm¬ 
ing number of homophones introduced through phonetic 
changes; 1 changes which, of course, took centuries to mature 
and which would never have prevailed if there had not 
.been in the spoken language of everyday life certain safe¬ 
guards that secured intelligibility. In the first place colloca¬ 
tion of two synonyms is often resorted to: if each of them 
has several meanings, but the two have only one meaning 
in common, this must be the one intended by coupling 
them. Next, instead of using verbs intransitively, the object 
logically inherent in it is added (eat food, read book, ride 
horse, &c., instead of the verb by itself). Third, a ‘classifier’ 
is often added, showing what class of objects one is thinking 
of, as when shan> which may mean both ‘mountain’ and 
shirt’ is made clear by the addition of a word meaning 
locality’ or ‘article of dress’ respectively. In this way 
colloquial Chinese cannot really any longer be termed a 
truly monosyllabic language, for a great many ideas are 
constantly expressed by means of disyllabic compounds, 
and the younger generation of writers is vigorously fighting 
for the admission of this ‘vulgar’ style into all kinds of 

literature. 

If nowwe turn to English we find that such safeguards are 
used much more sparingly than in Chinese. Compounds 
of two in themselves ambiguous homophones are scarcely 
found at all: I can think of no other example than court¬ 
yard. More often we find prepositional additions as in 
a box on the ear’, ‘the sole of her foot’, ‘an ear of corn’, but 
t ese amplifiers are not always necessary. It is usual to add 
. nf * n man y combinations like ‘the left-hand corner’, ‘his 
ng t-hand trousers pocket’, because left as well as right might 
e misunderstood, but in other combinations hand is not 

needed: « t ° right and left’, ‘turn to the right’, and, of course, 
s n g t eye . I suppose that the ambiguity of the words 

1 Karlgren, p. 32 ff. 


i 
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man and wight {white) is the reason why one always says 
‘the Isle of Man’ and ‘the Isle of Wight’, while this addition 
is not used in the case of Jersey and other islands. Note 
also the addition of an unambiguous synonym in ‘let and 
hindrance’, which became necessary when the two distinct 
verbs, Old English lettan ‘hinder’ and latan ‘allow, cause to’ 
became identical in sound. 

This leads us to another safeguard by which disturbing 
homophones may be avoided: one or even both of the 
ambiguous words may drop out of use: thus let ‘hinder’ 
has become obsolete. Some other words of which this may 
be said, are quean, mead, meed, mete, lief, weal, wheal, ween, 
reck, wreak. Many of these, however, probably were already 
more or less rare or obsolescent before that sound-change 
took place which identified them with other words. 

If English then has made a much more sparing use of 
various safeguards against homophones than has been 
the case in Chinese, the reason to my mind must be sought 
in the circumstance that homophones are infinitely less 
numerous than in Chinese and generally much less dangerous. 

It is evident that the danger of misunderstanding arising 
from homophony is much less if the words belong to differ¬ 
ent parts of speech than if they are both of them adjectives 
like light (not heavy, or, not dark) or substantives; in the 
latter case there is comparatively little fear of ambiguity 
if one word refers to living beings and the other does not, 
e.g. heir (to the throne) and air (of the atmosphere). If one 
word is a noun and the other a verb, the possibility of mis¬ 
understanding is practically nil. . 

Take the pair see and sea. Bartlett’s Concordance to 
Shakespeare shows us ninety-four instances of see {sees) in 
the three plays The Tempest, Hamlet, and King Lear’, of these 
only one can be called ambiguous, and that only by stretch¬ 
ing the meaning of that word, namely the answer to the 
question ‘Where is Polonius?’ ‘In heaven, send thither to 
see.’ In all the other instances the value of the word as a 
verb is indicated with perfect certainty either by a preced- 
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ing subject (‘I see’) or by a following object (‘I have no 
ambition To see a goodlier man 5 ), or by an auxiliary verb 
(‘you shall see anon 5 ) or by the presence at once of two or 
three of these clarifying means (T see it. 5 ‘I ne’er again 
shall see her. 5 ‘Do you see yonder cloud? 5 ) The same three 
plays show thirty-six instances of sea {seas ): in twenty-seven 
of these the article shows that it is a substantive, in one 
the same is shown by an adjective, and in three by a pre¬ 
position (of, in, at). In the remaining five we have the 
combination to sea , which might, strictly speaking, be mis¬ 
understood as the infinitive of the verb; but this possi¬ 
bility is grammatically excluded in two instances (T shall 
no more to sea, to sea 5 ), and extremely improbable in the 
rest (‘set her [the ship] two courses off to sea again 5 . ‘They 
hurried us aboard a bark, Bore us some leagues to sea. 5 
‘Then to sea, boys, and let her go hang! 5 ). 

If, then, due regard is had to the context in which the 
form occurs—and even more important in some cases, to 
the whole situation in which it is spoken, which may be 
taken as one part of the context, or vice versa—the possi¬ 
bilities of misunderstanding are very small indeed, and in 
spite of their homophony the two words thus fulfil their 
purpose in life. We can assert this, and yet admit the truth 
of the Poet Laureate’s remark that ‘Anyone who seriously 
attempts to write well-sounding English will be aware how 
delicately sensitive our ear is to the repetition of sounds’ 
and that therefore such a line as ‘I see the sea’s untrampled 
floor would be impossible in poetry and must be changed 
into I see the deep’s untrampled floor 5 . Dr. Bridges also 
thinks that unless the pronunciation of the verb know is 
changed so that a vowel more like that of law is restored, 
the whole verb to know is doomed. ‘The third person singu- 
ar of its present tense is nose , and its past tense is new , and 
t e whole inconvenience is too radical and perpetual to be 
received all over the world. 5 But surely, if these forms are 
examined in their natural surroundings in sentences such 
as are spoken every day all over the English-speaking world, 
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it will be seen that the dangerisveryslightindeed. ‘Iknow.’ 
‘My no is just as good as your yes.’ ‘He knows.’ ‘His nose 
bleeds.’ ‘You knew it.’ ‘A new hat.’ No one on hearing 
these combinations will have the slightest difficulty in 
understanding them, and they would be perfectly clear even 
in a consistent phonetic spelling. In nearly every case in 
which the word is heard, the mind of the hearer has already 
been prepared by what precedes, so that the word is im¬ 
mediately put into its proper pigeon-hole, and no hesitation 
is occasioned by the fact that there is somewhere else in the 
language another word consisting of the same sounds. 

Punsters delight in stories like this one: ‘We went to the 
seaside for a change and rest, but the waiter got all the 
change, and the landlord took all the rest.’ In none of these 
sentences can the words be misunderstood, they are per¬ 
fectly clear from the context, and it is only the unexpected 
bringing them together that makes us realize that change 
(which is etymologically only one word) and similarly rest 
(which etymologically is two words) are here used in differ¬ 
ent significations in different contexts. 

Dr. Henry Bradley writes {Collected Papers, I75) : 'The 
compiler of a concise vocabulary of a foreign language can 
use, without risk of being misunderstood, such brief render¬ 
ings as “son”, “sun”, “knight”, “night”, “oar”, “ore”, 
“hair”, “hare”, “to dye”, “to die”, “to sow”, “to sew”, “to 
rain”, and “to reign”. If English were written phonetically, 
he would have to add explanations.’ Quite so, but the 
ordinary man’s needs are not the same as those of a lexi¬ 
cographer: he thinks in connected sentences, not in isolated 

words. 

Bradley’s remark forms part of his eloquent plea against 
phonetic spelling, in which he lays great—to my mind 
undue—stress on the advantages of differentiations in 
spelling of words which to the ear are identical. 1 He does 

i Among Bradley’s arguments in favour of retaining the histone 
spelling is the following: ‘A distinguished poet has used the expression 
“my knightly task”; the silent k makes his meaning clear, but when the 
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not sufficiently consider those cases in which homophones 
are not distinguished in spelling and in which one might 
therefore think that mistakes would constantly and easily 
arise in reading English. As a matter of fact this does not 
happen so often that the danger is serious. If we take the 
word sound in the Concordance to Shakespeare we find scores 
of sentences like the following: 

(1) Where should this music be? i’the air or the earth? It sounds 
no more. 

(2) Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt not. 

(3) And deeper than did ever plummet sound I’ll drown my 
book. 


(4) Sleep she as sound as careless infancy. 

(5) Try your patience if it be sound. 

No one in hearing or seeing such sentences will have the 
slightest difficulty in understanding them at once and re¬ 
ferring (1) and (2) to one meaning, (3) to another, and 
(4) and (5) to a third totally different word. 1 

I do not, of course, pretend that ambiguity is never to be 
feared, only I think that the danger in English is not over¬ 
powering. I may be allowed to mention a few cases I have 
come across in which writers have not considered the con¬ 
venience of their readers. Swinburne writes (Songs before 
Sunrise , 102): 


Sound was none of their feet, 

Light was none of their faces. 

Here one is perhaps tempted at first to take the meaning 
to be that none of their feet was healthy and that their 
aces were dark, while on second thought one discovers that 
no sound was heard of their feet, and no light was to be 

poem is recited the hearer may be excused if he misunderstands.’ But 
sure y a poet should write in such a way that his poems can be under- 
W V"* when recited; if English had been written phonetically he 

seen h* 10 *- ^ ave ^ arec ^ *° use the expression, but would at once have 

. n , at h would be misunderstood when heard—so the argument 
cuts both ways. 

I n , * 

occurs ^ ^ a word sound ‘a narrow passage of water’; this 

first a V ° nc ? * n Shakespeare, in Lucrece , 1329, where a pun on the 
Wor so ^ n( t is evidently intended according to Shakespeare’s habit: 
cep sounds make lesser noise than shallow fords.’ 
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seen on their faces. In another place the same poet writes 
(Atalanta, 42): 

ere my son 

Felt the light touch him coming forth. 


which I for one at first understood as containing the 
adjective light (not heavy) and the substantive touch, while 
it took some little time to discover that light is the substan¬ 
tive (opposite of darkness) and touch the verb: this would 
have been immediately clear if I had heard the verse 
recited: the spoken word is often much less ambiguous than 
the written form. 

In a modern novel (Jack London, The Valley of the 
Moon) we read: ‘I feel that I am possessed of something 
that makes me like the other girls:’ is like a verb or an ad¬ 
jective? It is only when a little farther down we find ‘And 
then, too, I know that I was not like them before’ that the 

doubt is removed. 

In one of his articles Huxley spoke of Genesis and was 
unfortunate enough to write ‘Between these two lies the 
story of the Creation of man and woman, and their fall’, 
Sec., which made W. T. Stead attack him furiously for 
calling two Bible stories lies, while, if he had read the article 
dispassionately, he would have seen from the continuation, 
that these two= c these two narratives’, and that lies is the 
innocent verb in the third person singular. But the same 
mistake is possible in Kipling’s poem ‘The Islander’, where 

he says: 

On your own heads, in your own hands, 

The sin and the saving lies! 


Similarly in Lowes Dickinson’s Appearances, 232: For 
behind and beyond all its fatuities, confusions, crimes, lies, 
as the justification of it all, that deep determination to 
secure a society more just and more humane which m- 

spires all men. 5 , , 

On the other hand, it is true that one may read hundreds 

and hundreds of pages in English books without stumbling 
upon instances of ambiguity like those here collected. 
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The preceding considerations have brought us to a sub¬ 
ject to which linguistic psychologists of the future are bound 
to devote a good deal of attention, but which has hitherto 
been generally neglected, namely: How is linguistic under¬ 
standing brought about? What are the mental conditions 
or prerequisites for a complete comprehension of spoken or 
written words and sentences? What is understood, or easily 
understood, and what not? I shall beg to offer a few re¬ 
marks on this subject in connexion with my general theme, 
English monosyllables. 

Each sound, each syllable, that is spoken, takes up a 
short, but appreciable and measurable amount of time. 
The hearer has the same time, plus the pauses, to digest 
what he hears. Now a long sequence of sounds, which 
forms one notional unit, gives the hearer plenty of time to 
think out what is meant: a long word therefore may be, and 
very often is, complete in itself, and may be considered 
autonomous as compared with small ones, which are de¬ 
pendent on their surroundings. When we hear such a word 
as superstition or astronomy or materialistic , we have had plenty 
of time before the last sound has been uttered to realize 
what the speaker wanted to say. We may even have under¬ 
stood it before the speaker was half through—and it is this 
which makes such stump-words as choc for chocolate or lab 

for laboratory possible: the original words are really longer 
than necessary. 

It is otherwise with short words, or at any rate with many 
of them. We do not understand them immediately on the 
strength of their own individuality, but only in connexion 
with other words. The comprehension becomes, if I may 
. say so, kinematographic: we have no time to see the single 
picture in itself, but perceive it only in combination with 
w at C0I1 ies before and after and thus serves to form one 
connected moving picture. Here it is especially the already 
mentioned small grammatical words (‘empty words 5 )— 
artic es * P ar ticles, prepositions, auxiliaries—which act as 
po cemen and direct each of the other words to its proper 
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place in the brain of the hearer so as to facilitate orderly 
understanding. 

This kinematographic comprehension of short words 
makes it possible for us sometimes to use them in a way that 
may seem logically indefensible because it militates against 
their proper definite meaning; this meaning in certain 
combinations does not at all come to the hearer’s conscious¬ 
ness. When we say ‘now and then’ we have had no time 
to realize the ordinary precise meaning of now = at the 
present moment’ before the following words have shown 
us that the three words are to be taken together, and then 
they mean ‘from time to time’ or ‘occasionally’. In the same 
way in Danish nu og da (cp. German dann und warm), but in 
French we can have nothing corresponding, because the 
words for ‘now’, maintenant and a present, are long enough 
to call up the one definite meaning at once. Cp. also here 
and there, French cd et Id. 


We now see the reason why polysemy 1 is found so often 
in small words to an extent which would not be tolerable 
in longer words. This is particularly frequent with short 
verbs, some of which on that account are the despair 
of lexicographers: in the N.E.D. put has 54 different 
significations given to it, make 96, and set even 154, several 
of them with numerous subdivisions. These verbs are 
frequently used in connexion with adverbs or prepositions 
in such a way that the meaning of the combination can in 
no wise be deduced from the meaning of each word separ¬ 
ately, cf. for instance put in, put off, put out, put up (put up with), 
make out, make for, make up, set down, set in, set out, set on, set up 
(this with some forty subdivisions), give in, give out, give up, 
&c. The great number of these idiomatic combinations is 
one of the most characteristic traits of the English language : 
they differ from disyllabic words by having flexional 
endings added to the first element (he puts up) and by ad- 


. I venture to use this word (in the sense ‘many-meaningW) 
though it is not found in the N.E.D.-. it is used very often by continental 

linguists (in French, German, Swedish). 
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mitting in some cases the insertion of other words between 
the two parts {he gives it up y &c.). 

It should be remarked that the psychological effect of 
these cases of polysemy, where ‘one and the same word 5 has 
many meanings, is exactly the same as that of those cases 
where two or three words of different origin have accident¬ 
ally become homophones. 

* * 

* 

A special kind of polysemy is found in all those cases in 
which one and the same form belongs to various parts of 
speech, as when drink in one connexion is a substantive, in 
another a verb, when loud is both adjective and adverb, and 
round may be a substantive, an adjective, an adverb, a 
preposition, and a verb according to circumstances. This 
trait in the structure of Modern English is one of those in 
which it resembles Chinese most: the historical cause is the 
loss of those endings which in former periods of the language 
served to distinguish different parts of speech. If we reckon 
these cases among homophones—we might call them 
grammatical homophones—they swell the number of homo¬ 
phones so considerably that it will be quite impossible to 
calculate how many homophones there are in English. 
(Dr. Bridges, who does not include them, has counted 
over 800 ambiguous sounds 5 in English, which means that 
we must have something between 1,600 and 2,000 words of 
ambiguous meaning in our ordinary vocabulary 5 .) 

Now, the vast majority of these grammatical homophones 
are monosyllables: when we hear consider or consideration , we 
know at once that the former is a verb and the latter a sub¬ 
stantive, but look may be either; conversation is a substantive, 
but talk is a substantive if preceded by a or the y &c., and a 
verb if preceded by / or you or to , &c. In ‘he made love to 
her love is a substantive, in ‘he made her love him 5 the same 
form is a verb. But it is wrong to say, as is very often said 
even by excellent grammarians, that English mixes up 
e various parts of speech, or that it has given up the 
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distinction between noun and verb, or uses its verbs as 
nouns and vice versa: English distinguishes these word- 
classes, only it does it in a different way from Old English 
and its congeners. 1 


* * 
* 


Words differ very much in respect of expressiveness, 
some words being felt as naturally appropriate for certain 
ideas and others less so. These different values of words, 
which the good stylist knows how to utilize, depend on 
a good many things of various kinds, but one among these 
is the comparative length, and with regard to monosyllables 
we must distinguish between the weak ‘empty’ words, 
which give elasticity and suppleness and variety to Enghsh 
sentences, and, on the other hand, the strong words of full 
meaning which give a manly vigour to those sentences in 

which they occur in great numbers. 

In echo-words we see a very significant difference be¬ 
tween words of one syllable, expressive of sounds and move¬ 
ments which occur once, and words of two syllables which 
mean continuous sounds and movements; the latter are very 
often formed with the suffixes -er and -le, which are used m 
that way in a great many languages, even outside the Aryan 
world. On the one hand we thus have verbs like rap, tap, 
smash, on the other hand rattle, babble, tinkle, clatter, &c. 
Pretty often we have doublets like nod—noddle, jog—joggle, 
sniff—sniffle, drip—dribble, whiff—whiffle, toot—tootle where the 
longer word is a frequentative of the shorter one. 

Apart from echo-words we see something similar m the 
tendency to use the monosyllabic action-nouns which are 

identical in form with the infinitive of the verb for the 

i Q . , Q i nn _ pr f orm for continued action: 

instantaneous act and a longer lorm i 

the two words used in this definition may be our firs 
examples for action may to some extent be considered a kin 
of frequentative of act, though the distinction is not always 

. See my Philosophy of Grammar, pp. 52,61; Growth and Structure, 5* 
ed., p. I5 1 * 
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maintained. The same may be said of laugh and laughter 
and of move and motion (and movement ): a move in chess, an 
engine in motion; his short nervous laugh was the signal of 
general laughter. 

Very often we see a distinction between such mono¬ 
syllabic action-nouns and those ending in - ing , which denote 
prolonged or continuous action or a more or less permanent 
state: a dream—dreaming ; ‘Then came the dancing —the one 
darwe after another 5 (Trollope); a lie — lyings and in the same 
way a sail , a ride , a swim , a row, a talk , a read , a smoke , a kill , 
a try , a cry compared with the corresponding words sailing , 
ridings &c.; note also the special meanings of such words as 
a jind y a meet , &c. 

A similar effect of the different length of two connected 
words is seen in the American, not British, differentiation 
between luncheon as the regular midday meal and lunch 
used of a small meal between the ordinary ones. 

An analogous case is seen in the adverbs of time, where 
the short form now emphasizes the moment much more than 
the longer nowadays , which indicates a longer duration (thus 
also in other languages: Danish nu —nutildags , German jetzt 

heutzutage). Something similar may be said of the rela¬ 
tion between the two local adverbs here and hereabouts . We 
see, then, that in certain cases a definite relation obtains 
between the length of a word and its meaning, and it may 
not be out of place here to mention the use of short pet- 
names like Ben for Benjamin and Em for Emmeline or Emily 
as applied at first to small children, and finally the fact that 
MisS) the abbreviated form of Mistress (Missis) , which at 
first was used in derision or scorn, in its present use gener¬ 
ally implies youth in comparison with the more dignified, 
fuller designation; English thus denotes by the shortness of 
the form what in other languages is indicated by means 

of diminutive endings, German fraulein , French demoiselle , 
Italian signorina , &c. x 


_ j a k° m V re niarks on the emotional effect of shortening words, 
and of mouth-filling epithets, Language, p. 403. 



3 o BIENNIAL LECTURE ON ENGLISH PHILOLOGY 

Let me try to sum up a few of the leading ideas of this 
lecture. The tendency towards monosyllabism, strong as it 
has been in the development of the English language, has 
not been overpowering: it has been counteracted not only 
by a great influx of foreign elements, but also by the in¬ 
trinsic structure of the language itself and in some cases 
by a regard to clearness, thus in the case of the superlative 
ending -est. The loss of final sounds has in English, in 
contradistinction to French and Chinese, been chiefly con¬ 
fined to vowels, while final consonants, among them some 
of great importance in flexion, have been preserved; this 
has led to a frequent heaping of consonants in the end of 
words. The consequence of this as well as of the develop¬ 
ment of some new phonemes has been that there are many 
more possibilities of distinct monosyllables than in Chinese, 
and homophones are therefore much less numerous than in 
that language. The danger of ambiguity on that account 
is not very considerable; in the vast majority of cases the 
context, chiefly by means of small grammatical empty 
words, is quite sufficient to make the meaning clear and to 
show what part of speech a word belongs to. Short words 
are often understood kinematographically, and this may 
lead to idiomatic uses of monosyllables which have no 
parallels with longer words. In other cases we see that the 
very shortness or length of words is utilized for purposes o 
expressiveness, and in that as well as in other respects I hope 
to have shown that the study of monosyllabic and poly¬ 
syllabic tendencies in a language like English is not devoi 

of interest. 
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